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objectives, a rationale for the course, a proposed method t&c 
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Preparing Indlvlduairzed Learning Units: A Course Guide ' 

■» 

; - INTRODUCTION 

This guide for a course to teach community college 
faculty how to prepare individualized learning units (ILU'js) 
is directed particularly to current and potential 
instructors of instructional design and development. 
College faculty who have developed ILU's may find it 
helpful as a respurce guide, and administrators 'interested . 
in having such a course taught at their institution may 
find it helpful for its suggestions on course objectives,^ 
learning resources, design, and formats The sections 
coverijag the overall course guidelines ^and the study guide 
should be especially helpful to prospective course par-^ ' 
ticipSnts in deciding whether or not such a course would 
meet their needs and in 'determining what would' be expected 
of them* ' 

K 

This course guide represents a synthesis of the 
methods and techniques for developing ILU*s that has 
been reported in the literature and the preferences and^ 
opinions of practitioners towards the proposed course. . <> 
A random sample (200) of the combined memberships of 
appropriate divisions of the -American Educational Research 
Association and the Association for Educational Communications 
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and Technology were surveyed for their opinions on the 
proposed, course. The original „ sample of 200 was reduced to 
172 because 26 of the mailed questionnaires were returned 

"ncn-forwardable" and becaus.e tyro memijers of the sample were 

f - ■ 

on "leave-of-absence." Completed questionnaires were^ 
received from 130 educators, representing a return rate of 
75.6 percent (130/172); however, 53 survey participants 
iirere excluded from the study because they had indicated ^ 
having had little ot* no experience in individualized instruc- 
tion. The preferences' and opinions of the '77 survey par- 
ticipants who had indicated having had experience in 
individualize,d instruction were used. 

This course !guide was irevised^'on the basis of suggestions 
offered by a panel of eight experts in individualized instruc- 
tion, including two who had been nominated by the subjects 
(Dr. Leslie J. Briggs of Florida State University and 
Dr. Robert M.' Diamond of Syracuse University) and six v*io i 
were included in a )*andom sample (10) of the 37 subjects vho 
had indicated an interest in reviewing the guide- (Dr., Donald 
E. Brovm* of Alvin Community College, Dr. Thom L. Cooper of 
the Center for Educational Innovation, Dr. Ruth'E. Frank of ^ 
Bucks County Community College, Dr. Robert E. Holioway of 
Syracuse University, Dr. Robert F. Sepe of the* University of 
•Alabama, and Dr. Joan E. Thiele of Lamar University). 

It was the. consensus of the members of this panel that 
the guide was appropriate and would be useful, for teaching 



community college faculty how to prepare individualized 
learning units, i ' . 

This guide should not be viewed as'the only way 
such guides or courses should be designed. The-metho^is 
aiK^.tecliniques offered in this guide are suftgestions 
for the proposed course and may be modified to suit- the 
requirements of the faculty and administrators who may 
use it. . ' 

Reviewers are encouraged to write their opinions _ 
of this course guide to: - ^ * ■ 



Errol M. Magidson 

2951 S. King Dr., ADt. 17T8 

Chicago, Illinois. 60616 



"■^C OVERALL COURSE GUIIJELINES . ' . - • ' 

. • ' 

A. D.eBcription . 

-""^ . ' * 

1. Title ; Preparing individuaclized Learning Units 

2. Description t'^'This course teaches the design, prepattatioh 
.and evaluation of self- instructional materials. It 

emphasizes mastery learning and a syst.ems approach to 
instructional development. The focus of this course is 
the development of an individualized learning xmlt (ICU) 
hy each participant. This ILU usually includes an 
introduction/rationale, learning objectives, pre- and 
post-assessment,, and learning activities. A draft "Of 
the ILU will be revised by the participant on the basis 
of simulated and actual student tryout. ° This course . 
also covers a discussion of various concepts and opera- 
tional models of individualized instruction used at the 
college level. 

3. Target Audience ; primarily community college faculty 

4. Instructor ; preferably an educator with an earned v 
doctorate in instructional design or related field who 

has had experience in developing ILU's and, if possible, 

experience in teaching instructional design. . 
\ 

•5. Place ; preferably at- the institution where the 

* * 

participants teach if this is an in-service' coxirse. 

6. Dates & Time : p;7^ferably when it least conflicts with 



'the schedules of, the potential participants. 30, class 
hours,. 15 class 'sessions, preferably on a weekly basis. 

• ft* 

7. Conference Hours ; The instructor should be available jCor 
consiatatiRn on request diiring -the dvtation- o'f ^he course 
and outside of the sclSfeduled class Sessions. 

8. Credit: If credit can be offered, probably 2 or 3 
graduate semester credit hours or the equivalent vould 

be best. This 'course should count towards merit advancement 

for the participants. . 'If -this course is offered by a 

community college, perhaps. arrangements co\d.d be made with 

a graduate-degree granting^ university to offer credit. 
'. . . ' 

9. Tuition ; Perhaps the community college sponsoring the 

course~would"jray~any~tuitionT^^^^ - . 

10. Class size: The optimal class size for one instructor 
is about 23. A class of' less than 15 participants might ^ 
suffer because there would be too-f ew-participants ,to 
fihare experiences and offer suggestions for ILU .topics, 
improvements, evaluation,, etc. A class with more than 
30 participants woxald not permit the instructor to work • 
effectively with each participant. 



B« Rationale 

tniere are at least two assmptions whic};i support the 
development of individualized learning lanits and thei?» 
use with our students: < ' 

1, Individuals differ in terms of their needs, 
Interests, ibackgrounds, and learning styles. As educators, 
we should jnake attempts to me^t these differences. 

2. Learning takes place more readily and to a ^ 

heater extent- when the learner is actively linvblved 

In the learning process. As educators, we should find ' 
additional ways to help the traditiojially passive learner 
take an active role in the learning process. 

4 Kany of the characteristics of ILU's contribute to^^^ 
successful learning experiences by our students. The 
Instructional approach aAd sequence can be tailored to 
the needs and interests of the students who use -ttiem; 
testing and revision of the units are easily managed 
'to -.improve student alchievement; a wide, variety of media 
can be used; students can work at their own pace, in 
their own' style; and the learning activities can 
Actively involve the students and provide for student 
Interaction. . ' 

Your use of the ILU you develop with your students , 
should help improve their achievement on and attitude 
towards the tasks they*are to perform. 



Practice In developing .an ILU will help you apply 
mastery learning strategies, and a systematic approach to 
teaching and learning. , ' 

: ' ' i C. ,Ql>Jectiv.es ' ' * ^ • 

\By the conclusion of this course, you should be able to: 
* 1V Describe concepts associatfed with individualized 

instruction, such as mastery learning, pre-instructional 

\ • . " ■ . '■ ■ ■ 

dllfereAc^s, guided seliC-reliance, and accountability. ^^^^^ 

/« 2. IMsor^be at least three , models of individualized . 
instruction uked at the coUdge level. 

3. Prepare^ a scenario of your proposed individualized 

learning' unit (IL4) in your-terchgjg area.^ • .' . ~ . 

av Select ^topic ' - "* 

» b. Describe Voxir target audience . . . 
. . e. ^Prepare anVintroduction/rationale 

d. Prescribe Idaming cb^Jectives . 

e. Prescribe prerequisite skills 

f . Prepare test Items (pre- and post-assessment) 

g* Prepare a list of learning activities 

h. Prepare a narrative of possible instructional and. 
learning strategies, media to be used, .etc. 

4. Develop a set of criteria for evaluating an ILU. ^ ' 

5. Evaluate an ILU other tWan^ your. proposed one. 

6. " Prepare yiour ILU. 

a. Prepare an introduction/rationale 
. ' b. Prepare learning pbjectiycfs 

c. J^cpare te^t items 

d. Prepare ieamirig activities ^u^ing appropriate media 

' * e. Prepare questions for unit assessment 'by students 
who will ;try out your ILU ^ . . . ' * 



f . Prepare enrichment activities (optional) 

7. Developmentaliy, test (try out) y6\ir ILU with 'a 

. -N ' • ' ■ 

colleague and students. 

8. Revi.se your ILU, 

9. Prepare a «teacl\er' a, guide" for your ILU (optional). 

10. Prepare a scenario fok* another ILU (optional/eni»ichment) 

1 \ ' ^-I- ■ * - 

• ' - d1 Evaluation of the, Participant's Work 

\l. Reouired Assignments ' ^ ' T 

The evaluation of y^our. vork will be based on your- 



Suggested 



performance on the following- assigrimei^tit": 

Assignment « .^^oint Value Due'Pate 

1 . y6u\will take the Pre-Assessmerit on A prior to 
page 18 covering Ob;)ectives 1 and 2 
of this c^uribe. ' • 

2. You will prepare ..a scenario of your" 
proposed ILU (Objective 3f p. 7). 
This paper will usually he between 
5 and 10 double-spaced, typed pages* 
and should be clearly and neatly 
presented ^and grammatically correct. 

3. You will prepare an evaluation of 
an ILU m youi* teaching area other 
than your own according to the cri- 
terl^a^you. developed (Oibjectives 4 & 5f 

J p.' 7). The criteria^ selected must be 




\ 



>' ■ ! Assignment 

r appropriate and pomprehensivet .This 
paper should conform t6 the standards 

icen-tioned in Assignflaerit 2. 

• . * ' ♦ -• ' 

You -will prepare your II^U (®%Jec- 
tive 6, pi 7). J Whether^ this is* a 
pencil-andr paper form6t»or a mixed' 
media format^'your.ILU should be yell- 

•organiied, clearly" and ne'atly pre- 
rented, and •grawnatically Qorrect. 
The filial copy must l?e one which has 

■ undergone revision on the basis of . 

. collea^e evaluation and student 
tryout. - . 



Suggested 
Point Value Due Date 



/ 



300 



draft for 

tiTyput: 

12th session 
..final cppy^; 
, I4th session 



lSlS|^ ■ ' . during tLe . 



15th 
s^^sion 



'5» JJ^V^.will Post-Ass.essment 
'.. (p. 46) covering Objectives 1 and 2 ^ 
of this course liikess you have passed 
the Pre- Assessment* You will be -. 

, • ♦ •« ^ 

; given 1 'l/2 hours to complete. 'this-. ^ 

• To^al Possible Points: ; -^0 
' ■ Plea.se notice that 50 perqehiVf your final evalu- , 
at ion will be determirfed by the evaluation of your ILU* • 

' Together with the scenario (planning .stage of the ILU) , 

•■■«'..-' • .- 

this represents 67 percent of your final assessment. 

' ' ■ ' ■ ■ . "»'•-■,." " 

2." Obtional Asslyiimenta 

You may complete .one or two optional asiignments .for 
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which yoiT cier receive bonus points as follows: 

♦ 

1 1.' You may prepare a "teacher's guide" on how your 
ILU should be used with students. This guide of two . 
double-spaced, typed pages may be worth up to 15 honus 
points. . . . ^ " 

2. You may prepfre a scenario for another ILU. 
This additional scenario may be worth up to 25 points. 

3. Checkup Quizzes 

At the discretion of your , instructor^ you may be 
given a Iseries of checkup quizzes on coijrs^ content, 



^ch will serve only as. a review and NOT beVgraded. 

A. Grading System • ' 

The grading system ^ised^ will depend upon administrative 
guidelines and participant preference, if possible. . 
The choice is either the "pass or no-pass" system or 
the traditional grading system (A, B, C). No participant 
will be "^given a "failing" grrfde. An "Incomplete" or 
"Withdr^yn" 'gr^de will be given in the event that a 
participSint docFs ndt peil-form to standard or is unable to 
fulfill the course objectives. Because man^T graduate 
schools' do not consider the. grade of "C" acceptable, . this 
grade may be droppdll in fayor of the "Incomplfete." 

In this case,, an alternative grade of "Pass" will be the 

■■ , ■ - / ■. 
equivalent of the "A" or "B" grades. 

To receive an "A,f you must, fulfill each of the 
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required objectives at" the 85 percent level or above and 
an o^rall total of>-at least 558 points, (93 percent). 

To recdive a "B,„" you must fulfill each of the 
objectives at the 80 percent level- or above and an 
overall total of at least 510 'points (85 ^>ercent). 

... If a "C" is acceptable, you must fulfill each of 
the objectives at the 75 percent level or^. above and an 
overall total of at least A80 points (80 percent-) . 

Alternatively, a "Pass" will be given any participant 
completing the requirements- for "tf" or "B," and possibly 
for-"C." . . .' , : • . 

" A participant who receives a score, lower tlian 85 
percent of the total possible points for meeting any of 
the required objectives will ^e granted addi-tional . 
time to fulfill the objective at that level* 

A participant may complete all objectives to 
istandaird at any time and thus not be required to attend 
any class, sessions which occur after proficiency ^ is 
demonstrated. 

V • E# Absenteeism ^ 

Class tfttendance ,is voluntary except for the 
first session and for any scheduled individual conference. 
Class attendance is suggested in order ^that participants 
m^y share educational experiences and ideas for designing, 
preparing and evaluating ILU's ahd for critiquing each 

14 . 
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other's ILU. 



F. Primary Learning Resources 
1, Textbooks 

There is no one required textbook. Participants are 
urged to examine five individualized texts on how to 
develop an. ILU. Several, copies of each t^a^tw^ll b'e kept 
on reserve in the libi^ary or learning center, \ahd at least 
one of these should .be selected for purchase. Supplementary - 
texts, non-print media, and articles and reprints suggested 
for this, course will also be kept on reserve for study. 

Three self-instructional texts on developing ILU's 
include; ' 

" ' 1. Herrscher, l^arton. Implementing - Individualized 
Instruction . Houston: Ar€hem Co., 1971. 

2. Johnson, Stuart, and-Johnson, Rita, Developing " 
Individualized Instructional Material. New York^ 
Westinghoi^se Learning Corp., 1970. ( Alternatively, . 

their revised edition: Assuring Learning wi th Self-Instruc- ' 
tional Packages .- Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Self- : . 
Instructionsgi Packages, 1973). J 

3. Kapfer, Philip, and Ovard, Glen, Preparing and 
Using Individualized Learning Packages... . Englewood 
'Cliffs, New Jersey; Educational Technology Publications, 
1971. (Although the target audience is secondary school 
teachers, t^is is an excellent, comprehensive '.text.) 

. Another text that would be an excellent choice for 
those participants vho want to develop programmed instruction- 
is: Markle,- Susan M., Good Fr ames and Bad... . ..Second edition. 

•Mew York: John Wiley & Sons, 19b9. ~ 
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Participants yitio have had little -backgromanDi prepariirg— 
learning objectives are urged to purchase and read the 
classic in- this area, which is presented in seiif-instructional 

lormkt : - , ;t " 

Mager, Robert F. , Preparing; Instructional Ob.i ectives . 
Palo Alto, California: Fearon, 1962. ~[ 

2# Mediated Learning Resources 

Several self-iiistructional and mediated learning 
resources Which will aid the; participant in developing 
the ILU include -the following: 



ERIC 



1. General Programmed Teaching, Designing Effective 
Instruction . Series of 12 individualized units .using 
filmstrips,- audio-tapes and workbook. Palo Alto, Cali- 
:fomia:' GPT, Commerce Clearinghouse, Inc., .1970. 

2. Moore, David M., et al.. Preparing Self-Instructional 
Programs; A Self- Instructional 'Approach. . Slide presentations, 
audio-tapes and v/oriibobK. Dublin, Virginia: New River .. .. 
Community College,' 1975. Complete text available from 
ERIC ED 092 J 7b. CThis,J:»>.an excellent, comprehensive 
presentation-^ ) I. ^ . ' 

3. Sybouts, Vard, Learning Packages Made Simple'; - Filmstrip, . 
audio-tape, and workbook"! Lincoln, Nebraska: University . 
of Nebraska, c: 1973. (This would serve as a concise .v. 
example^of an ILU.) 

Two^ supplementary' mediated learning resoinrces include 
Audio-'tutorial System and Systematic Instructional Decision- ^ 
making . . ' " 

3 Sources of^SaiaT)le ILU^s ' * ^ 

♦ 

Participants are required to review one commercial ' 
or teacher-made ILU which Is in their teaching area. 

/ • 1.6 ■ • ^ • ' ' ^ 



The-foliawing are suggested s ources where such un its can 

be obtained: • . 

1 ,. Check local libraries or learning centers for 
programmed instruction and individualized audio- visual 
materials. Check the card catalog, Books in Print, ERIC»s 
Resources in Education , etc. " 

2. Sheldon, 'M. Stephen, and Park, Young, compilers and 
-editors, A Directory of Self -Instructional Materi als Used In . 
Community Colleges ; Second edition." Los Angeles: UCLA 
Danforth. College Program and ERIC Clearinghouse for 

Junior Colleges, • 1972. , 

3. Tcchn?T-Cf"°'' AppHri;>-hinns Pro.lect. Mini-cataiog 

of Instructional Systems and Material^;. . ^^60 M^ramar ^. ^ * 
Road, Suite M, San Diego, Calif omi£^4921 26. 

4. NICEM (National Liformation Center for Educational 
Media) Indexes on 16 mm. educational films, 8 mm. motion, 
cartridges, -55 mm. fi3mstrips, educational records,, edu- 
cational audio-tapes, video-tapes, and overhead transpar- 
encies (specify the information you want) . Compiled by 
university of -Southern California, Los Angeles 90007 and 
published by R. R. Bowker, 1180 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N^Y.' 10036. Check lofcal libraries for copies. 

5. Computer-assisted Instructix)n. An; exam|)le of such 
an index is: 

^ Lyman, E.R., PLATO .Curricular Materials ^ Urbana, Illinois: 
CERL, University of. Illinois, 197b. ' 

17 ' ■ ..." ' 
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Ch«ck if local educational institutions are currently using 
co^utef=^i5s±3ted instruction and. aSk permissionJio review 



Note to the instructor: one very useful reference work is: 

Thiiagarajan, Sivasailam, Semmel, Dorothy, and Semmel, 
Melvyn, Instructional Deveiopment for Training Teachers of 
Exceptional Children: . A Sourcebook , Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, Indiana University, and The Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1974.. 



his background, needs and interests for this course. 



a lesson in your teaching area. 



G. Personal Data Form 




This form should be- completed and sent to the instructor 



prior to the first session, 
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I^ame 



(Mr., Mrs., Ms., Miss) 



(last) 



(first) 



^elephone_ 



(home) 



(office) 



Address 



ickgrc 



Educational Background 
CoHege(s) attended___ 



Degre e D ate 



Undergraduate major. 



minor 



-Graduate area -of -specialization. 



Number of semester or. hrs. beyond Masters degree. 
•Educational goal ^ 



Work Experience 
Present position 
Name of college 



Years of teaching experience. 
Courses currently teaching^ 




Reason for taking this course. &^what you hope to learn 



How did you hear about this coursef 



^ STUDY GUIDE ' \ . 

■ ■ . 

This Study. Guide consists of a pre-assessment, a sug- 
gested instructional sequence, and a guide for each session, 
which includes cognitive ob;Jectives and learning resources. 
There arc also- suggested classroom activities, which the, . 
instructor -should decide whether or ngt to >etain in •:the 
.participants' copies. These activities encoiwage interaction 
among the participants and the ins'tructor; the primary, learning 
resourceis (pp. 11-13), which are self- instructional, encourage 
individual study. . " . " 

The cognitive ohjedtives presented here are intentionally 
.broad. The instructor should decide whether or not he prefers' 
iiore specific objectives, and* if so, he should include them 
in the appropriate portions of this guide. Affisctive objec- 
tives are included only in the form of questions In^the 
"formative and summatiye course evaluation forms* 

The"fear?iinR resources for a particular session, should . 
be 'examinid V the"^ixS BEBORE that session. In most 

cases, each learning resource is keyed- to^g,jpar^l^ar 
objective t Some resources have been designated Mha^doutsi!^^ 
and may be" included in- this Study. Guide by the instructor. 
A complete bibliography is offered on pages 51-54. 

Ungraded) checkup quizzes may be given 'by the instructor « 
before and after > sessions as appropriate for revieVTpUrposes. 
: Each primary learning resource has self-study quizzes. 

The instructor should establish a friendly, open class- 
room atmosphere and serve as a Teaming facilitator. 
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A. PreTAssessment of Content . 

«» * * 

Rlcase indicate the degree of confidence you have in- 
"writing at least a i200-word statement on each of the topics 
lifted helow, according to the following rating "scale: 

0 » At a complete loss for words 

1 « Able to write on the' topic, but would lack confidence 

2 = Woiild feel somewhat"^seioure in. writing, the statement 

3 a Able to write, on the 'topic with great confide:nce 

(Write the appropriate number on the space, before' 'iach topic) 

\, Mastery learning . . ^ 

J 2. Instructor's accountability, for student learning 

. 5. Pre-instructional differences among students 

4. Guided self^^reliance for students 

5. "3 models (programs) of indiividualized instruction used 
— at the college level (e.g., audio- tutorial system) 

6. HiWarchy of learning objectives 

.7. Norm-referenced testing vs. criterion-referenced 

-.5. 8i Components of a scenario for an indivi^alized 
i ' , learning unit (ILU) 

9. Criteria for evaluating an ILU . 

10. The. components .o'i an' ILU " . . 

11. Techniques used in programmed instruction 

^12. Developmental testing of ^an ILU *' , - 

If you have indicated "3" to at least 10. of the above' 
topics , you may already be an eacpert iii individualized 
instruc^icJh. If you have .hot yet developed ILU's or want 
\ to improve your techniques,^ this course should still be 
hetoful to you. Your expertise will be we3.cbmed by .the 
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other participants, as well as by the instructor. You 
may receive up. to 100 points for completing. the required 
test (seei>. 8) by witing your state»ts on 5 of those ' 

« 

topics you have indicated a "3« which will be selected by 
your instructor, flease discuss this matter with your 
instructor. 

It you have not , answered *«3" to at least, 10. of the , 
.topics in the Pre-Assessment, this course should be most 

helpful to you. , By the" conclusion of this course,; you * 

should be able" to answer «3V' to at least 10 of .these topics. 

Please note that this Pre-Assessment covers course content 
.only and is not 'meant to' evaluate your performance on the. 

ifiore important objectives (e.g., preparing your ILU). 

' B. Instructional Sequence 

Page 20 offers fi. topical" outline ^f the instructional 
sequence, including the suggested topic and type of class.room 

' activities for^each session. * , 

The' rational? for this sequence- is," first, to give the 
participanljs some background in the concepts and operational 
models of individualized instruction involving the use of 
ILU's at the college level; second, to give the • participants 

' practice in. designing their iLU's; third, to, help them . 
dcterriJine the quality of a unit; fourth, ^to .give them help in 
preparing the ILU; fifth, to facilitate developmental testing 
of their ILU's; and- sixth, to help them revise their ILU's. . 
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Instructional Seauence 




Session 


Topic 

Pre-Assesanent of Content • 


-Classrodm-Aativities 


0 






1 


Introduction & Overview 

•> 


■, oDiali— group worKj xecvure- 
discussioh 

• 




2 


Concepts & Models of Indi- 
vidualized Instruction 


Audio-visual presentation; 
discussion; small-group 
work * • ■ 


• \ 




Preparing a Scenario: 
Overview 


Lecture-discussion 






Individual Conferences 


Consultation; individual 
work 




5 


Scenario: Writing Objec- 
tives & Test Items 


Dembnitratioit; small- 
group work 


0 


6 


Scenario: Preparing Learn- 
ing Activities 


^Demonstration ; smaxx- 
group work 




7 


Techniques of Programmed 
Instruction ^ . 


Lecture-demonlstration ; 
individual work; discussion 




8 


Evaluating an ILU: Setting 
Criteria (Formative Course 
Evaluation) 


Small- group worK; ais- 
cussion 

♦ 

J 




. 9 


Workshop: Evaluating an ILU 


• • 

Workshop: individual- 
work & co](isultation 


% 


10 


Individual Conferences 


Consultation; individual 
worH 


% 


11 


Wprksh6p: Preparing ^an ILU; 


Workshop: individual 
work & consultation 




12 


• 

Developmental Testing of 
the ILU. 


lecture; simulated try- ^ 
out . • 




13 

> 


Workshop: Revising the. ILU 


Workshop: individual 
work & consuitatidn 




14 


* * 

Preuaring a Teacher's Guide 


Small-group work; dis- 
ctission; workshop 




15 . 

• 


Post-Assessm6nt ' ( Summative 

rCourse Evaluation) 

■ ' . ' . • 


Individual work " 
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Session 1 
Introduction & Overview 

Cognitive Ob.1 actives 

By the end of this session you should be able to: 
T. Explain what an ILU is. \ 

2. Write three objectives for this course. ' ^ 

3. Explain the rationale for completing each-of the overall 
course objectives.' " : - 

k\ Explain the significance of the instructional sequence. 
5. Cist atlleast fow reasons for using ILU's. 

teaming Resources 

1. Overall Course Guidelines 

2. Sybouts (c. 1973), p. 6'. (Obj. 1) 

"3.* Postlethw^iit and Russell In Roueche and Herrscher (1973),. 
pp. 2A-32. (Obj. 1) 

4. Herrscher (1971^, PP. <Obj.i 1) ' ' . 

5. Hilgard and Bower (1974), Ch?ipter 16, pp. 605-638. (Obj. 5) 
e. Postlethwait, et al. (1969,), ^Chapter 1, pp. 1-6. (Obj. 5) 



Classroom Activities > 
1, Introductions: (Option A) Divide participants into small 
groups of four or five. Each group chooses a recorder. 
Each group member introduces himself to the others; the 
''recorder writes the information. Each recorder introduces, 
the members of his group to the class. The instructor may 
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join ft group or introduce himiself i * • 

(Option B)* The participants are divided ixitc pairs 
and asked to write "two or three experiences each person 
enjoyed most as a child. Each participant introduces his, 
partner,, to the clasis. The goal is to £ive the participants 
-an opportunity to -become acquainted with each other and td 
feel more at ease in the .class, , 

2.* Course Overview: The^ins^ctor introduces the class 
to the course by discussing whatWiLU is and by 
* reviewing the overall course guidelines with the.class. - 
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Concepts ^& Models oJf Individualized Instructions 



Cognitive Ob.iectives ' . ' 

." By tiie end of this session you shoyld be «J)le to: * \ • 

1. Def4jie "mastery learning,". ..• ' ^ 

2. Describe. the operat^irigs^^proceduress/or^astery leapaing. 



5, Compare possible advantages and disadvantages of fiipplylhg , . 
iaastery .learning^ ; 

4. Explain what "accountability" is (define, give character-^ 
• .istics, e3tamples). *> • 

5. Explain the concept' •'pre-instructional' differences." 

6. Explain the concept "guided self-reliance." , 

7. Describe at least three operational models (programs) of 
individualized instruction 'used at the Jollege level 
(e.g., PSI).' . 

Learning Resources ^ * 

1, - Block (1971), skim- Chapters 1, 2, 4 & 5^ this text and 

RoUeche and Herrscher (1973) include Benjamin Bloom's 
classic article. "Leami?»g for Masfery." (Objs. 1 & 2) 

2. 'Mucller'(1973), pp. ?-ip.''T0b5. 5) 

*^3. Silberman.il970); "The Failure of Educational Reform,"' 
pp. 186-20p. (ObJ. 3) . - . 

A. Aikin' (in Rouechc & Herrscher, 1973), pp. l9A^l2ai» (Obj. 4), 

5. Roueche (in Rouech^& HerrscKer, 1973^>, pp.. 202-210. 
.(0b;J.4) 

6. Kapfer and Ovard (1971), PP. 7-15. * (Obj. 5) ' 

■> • ' ^ ' . 

7. Overall Course CSuidelines (example of ObJ. 6) and 
\Study Guide 

■ • . • ' 

8. Moore, et al. (1973), "Formats" and "Definitidn of , c; . 

Terms," pp. 21-28. (Obji 7> 



^ 
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^. Postlethwait, et al. (.196^) or filfa Audlo«tutorial 

System (1968) fo^ detailed information on this operational 
model. .(Ob;J. 7) 

» * . 

10. Rogers (^-Weisgei^ber, 1971')» "Current iToblems in CAI," 
Chapter 26, ppv 376-590. , 

It; Johnson and Sulzer-Azarbff (19.75)-,, "PSI/ffor First-time 
• . Users," pp. 9-17. - ^ ... 

I 

p. -• ■ ... 

. Classrbom Activities . 

1. Class views audio-visual^ fiimstrip. on the. basics of 
instructional design ( Systematic Instructional Decision- 
making , 19675, and takes checkup exercises offered by 

- filmsfrip. • " . « , © , ■ . 

2. Class- discussdlo^ Of interrelated concepts: mastery 
-learning,' ^re-Instructional'' differences, accountability, 

osd guided- ielf Reliance. Class may be first divided into 
small groups » ""eQfctr'-di'scussing one of these concepts, and 
' then having repr^sentktlVe'(s)i make pr^sentaiion. 

***** 

1 3. JGLve shojl le^^^^ t.he ILU applies these concepts. 

A. Give lecture with discussion on operational models used 
at the college level (e.g., programmed instruction^, audio-:- 
' tutorial system KAT), personalized system of iiistruCtion , 
■ (PSI),- computer-assisted instruction -(CAI), and individually, 
"prescribed instruction (IPI). 

N 

2r ■ . ■ 
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Session 3 " ' . 

• ' • Preparing a Scenario: Overview ^ 

Coignltive bb.iectives ' - 

By the end of this session you should be able to: 

1 . Describe a scenario for an ILU. 

2, Explair> the purpose of preparing a scenario. 
5. Identify aft appropriate topic for an ILU. 

4. Describe your target audience (students vho will use your 
ILU). 

5. Prepare an introduction/rationale. 

'6. Write a list of^goals of your proposed ILU. 

7. JPr?5cribe prerequisite skills. ' 

8. Prepare a list of contents involved in your topic. 

Learning Resources <? 

1. Overall Course Guidelines, p. 6. (ObJ. 1) 

2. Pipe (1966), "Preparation," pp. 18-^32. (Objs. 1-8)/ 

3. Modre, et al. (1973) . "Preliminarv Decision Stage," 
Unit n. Section" 1. (Objs. 4 & 5) 

4. Herrscher (1971)» PP. 6-7.. (Ob;). 6) 

5; General Programmed Teaching (1970), "General Goalsi 
. Affective Objectives, and Cognitive Objectives," 

Unit 2. (Obj. 6) . . , • % 

" e.^Kapfer and Ovard (1971)/ "ILP 4," pp. 101-137. (Obj. 8)' 



Classroom Activities 

Lecture with discussion ,pn- the components of a scenario. 



Session. 4 
Individual Conferences 

Cognitive Ob>iectives 

By the end of this session you should haves 
1., Presented a topic for your proposed I.LU. ' ; - . ■ 

2. Stated your- reasons choosing this topic. 

3. Described the target audience for your ILU. 

4. Presented an initial draft of the goals of your ILU. ' . 

5. Briefly discussed the primary learning res<>urces you 
have selected for use in this course. 

Learning Resources ♦ . 

1. See resources for previous session and notes taken. 

2. Review potential topics you havfe taught. or would like 
to teach using individualized instruction. 

3. Primary learning resources you hav% selected (pp. 11-14). 

Classroom Activities • <, 

Instructor meets, with, each participant for no more than 
15 minutes to discuss possible topic for participant's 
^ ILU. A participant vrtio believes he is having difficulty 
' may make another appointment to see the instructor. 
Other participants may work on their scenario. If j-i 
appointment times .are required j participants should be 
asked to sign up (tluring Session" 3). 

29 
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Session 



Scenario: Writing Objectives & Test Items 



Cognitive Ob.iectives , 



I 



By the end of this, session you should be able to: 



\ 

\ ■ 

1i. Write an objective containing a behavior, condition, 
\ and standard. . 

2i Distinguish among cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
\ objectives. ^ * 

3.1 Write at least one cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
. ^objective. - 

4. Distinguish between lower level and higher level objectives. 

5. Label objectives according to what specific level they 
belong on the hierarchy of objectives. 



6, Write at least 2 lower level and 2 higher level objectives. 

7. Write test items that correspond to the , objectives. 



Learning Resources ' > ^ - 

1.. Gagne and Briggs (1974), see examples of objectives from 
various teaching areas (handouts).- Note that the hierarchy 
of - Objectives (principally terminology) used here is 
different from that used by Bloom.' Compare these. 

2. Meifassel in Weisgerber (1971 ), "Instrumentation of 
Blqoi's and Krathwohl's Taxonomies for the Writing of 
Educa^tional Objective?," pp. 186-192.' 

'3. Joliisin and Johnson (1973) » examples, of objectives for 
college courses, pp. 10-11 and' 17-18. (handouts).^ 

4. Cohm (1970), skim this text on objectives for college courses 

5. mi^ar (11962), entire text. (Mager, 1968, for affective objs.) 

6. Cohin ih Roueche & Herrscher (1973)., "Defining 
Instructional Objectives." • 

7. Herischel (1971), pp. 14-18. (Obj. 1-6).' ^ 

8. Drunjhellir (1971), pp. 29-5?. (Obj. 1-6) 

9. Marine (1^69), p. 44 (handout on "knowing a concept"). 

30 
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10. General Programmed Teacjhing (1970), Units 2, 3, 4, & 5i 

11. Moore, et al. (1973), "Planning Stage," Unit 11', Section 2. 

12# Terwilllgef* (1971 )f on test development; see appropriate 
sections* . ' 

13» Green (.1975), on test development; excellent,, easy to read 
source; see appropriate sections. 

■5. . «► 

Classroom Activities 

1. Lectui-e on essential parts of a scenario; demonstrate 
examples for each part. 
, 2. Discuss in depth types of objectives (cognitive, ,affectiy:e 
and psychomotor) with examples of each,, having participants . 
identify each type. 

3. Discuss* taxonomy of educational objectives '(compare 
Gagne- & Briggs* 197^, with Bloom, Englehart^ et al., 1956) 
and have participants identify examples of various types 
(e.g. memory, translation, application^^ analysis, synthesis, ^ 
and evaluation for cognitive objectives). . , » . 

5. Divide participants into groups and have them write 

their own examples of objectives in their teaching area. ' 
Participants in each group discuss their selections. 
Instructor moves from group to group to act as a facilitator. 

6. Demonstrate how test, items are*^ \8ritten fromi objectives 
' participants have written. 

7. Participant write test items on their own objectives and , 
1 discuss these in their groups. 
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Session 6 - . . 

Scenario: Preparing Learning Activities 

Cognitive Ob.iectives 

By the end of this session you should be able to: 

■ • ■ ! . ■ ' - ' 

1 . Select a medium, and desi^ an appropriate learning 
activity when given an -objective. 

2. Design learning activities and select approp^'iate media 
for your ILU. 

3. Write a narrative which includes possible instructional 
and learning strategies and media that might be used in 

■ yow ILU. \ J 

4. Prepare your scenario. 

Lieaming Resources " ' . • 

1. aerrscher (1971 )fPP. 20-23. , " 

2. Russell (1974), p, 73 (handout on "Media Preference 
Hierarchy"). ^ 

3. Kemp (1971 ),f PP. 32-36, also in Duane (1973), "Media 

and Individualized Instruction," Chapter 18, pp. 213-222. 

. A.- Weisgerber (l968), "The Developing Technology of Media," 
Part IV, pp. 289-504 (skim appropriate articles). 

5. Moore, et al. (1973), "Media Formats with Advantages 
and Limitations," -Unit I, Part Vll. 

6'. Wilson and;Tosti (1972), Chapter 7,^"Seleating the Most 
Appropriate Display Media, ^' pp. 51-60. 

7. Postlethwait, et al. (1969), "Preparation of Tapes, Films, 
Printed Materials.,..," pp. 71-77. 

8. ' American Institute of Biological Sciences (^974),' particxilarly 

useful if you want to use slide or filmstrip media. 

9. Moore, et a5.. (1973), "Design of Presentation," Un^t II 
Section 3. ° 
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j . ■ ■ • 

10. For educational ^ames and simulations, see Heitzman (197A) 
or Maidment and Bronstein (1975). . 



Classroom Activities • 

1. Give demonstration of how to use oboectives to select 
appropriate medium and. learning activities. Participants 
given objectives and asked to' do same. 

2. participants are divided into small groups to "brainstorm" 
on possible activities and media for their own ILU'«. ^ 

' ■ ■ ■ V . ^ :• 
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' ' _ Session" 7 - 

Techniques of, Programmed Instruction! 

• Cognitive Db.iectlves * 

By tHe end of this session you should be able to: 

1* Compare three types of programs: linear, branchingji and 
. mathetics* 

2. Develop your-^ovm example i of each type^f program. 

3# Distingtiish among ^ copy irig, prompted and terminal frames* 

4# Write at least one prompted and terminal frame* 

5» Give |5ui exSonple of a good introductory |rame# 

6« Desct*ibe how frames should be sequenced when given 
several in scrambled oirder. 

.7* Nafle at least five techniques used by programmed instruction^. 



Learning Resources ^ ^ 

1. Markle (1969), "The Three Basic Principles," Section A, 
. ppj 1-25; see also examples of linear programs^ passim. 

2. Markle (1969), "The v Basic Elements and Operations,-" 
;pp. 62-130._Xob^. 3 & 4) . 

3. Mager (1962), view this text as an example of a branching 
program. . -„ « 

4. Markle (1969), handouts of "mathetics" program, p. 165 ff . 

5. Markle (1969), handouts of information* on "copying, 
prompted, and terminal frames, " pp.« 63, 68, & 77. 

6. Markle (1969), "RULEG vs. EGRUL" frame sequence, pp. 138-159. 

7. Espich. and Williams (1967), another example of programmed 
instruction' format to teach programmed instruction. 
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Classroom Activities \ 
■ Instructor gives- a short lecture on uses of pro^sammed - 
instruction with demonstration of different types 
programs. Instructor should give participants handouts \ 
wiih sample frames and asK them to identify the-type of , 
program and frame. Participants should be given an 
opportunity to write' their owi frames and to discuss these. 
The instructor should -lead a discussion of frame sequencing 
with comments, on inductive and deductive approaches. 



/ 
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Session 8 
Evaluating an ILU: Setting Criteria 



Cognitive Ob.lectives ■ ' . . 

By ' the "end of this session you should, be able to : 

1.. Develop' your ovm list 6£ evaluative criteria and rating 
inethqd- (e.g. , "yes-no" checklist, rating scale). . 

2. Develop an attifeidinal questionnaire for those students 
who will use your ILU. 

3. prep'are a jpaper evaluatin g an IL U you have examined 
(see Assignment 3t p. 8)« 

4. Complete a questionnaire which is a formative evaluation 
of this course. 

•f 

Learning Resources = — 

1. Thiagarajan, et al. (1974), i.andouts of checklists on 
language review (p. 130), content review. (p. 132), 
effectiveness of instructional materials (p. 133) » and 
feasibility of instructional materials (p. 135). 
(Obds. 1 & 3). • ' ■ ^ 

■ . 4 ' ' ■ ■ \^ 

2; Sample evaluation form (p. 35 of th is St udy Guide). . 
(Ob;)s. 1 & 3) — ' 

3. Herrscher (1971), p. 25. (Objs. 1 & 3) ^ • 

4. Duane (1973), pp. 174-176. -(Objs. 1 & 3) ^ 

5. Kapfer .pnd Ovard (1971), pp. 243-249. (Objs. 1 & 3) " 

6. Thiagara-Jan, et al. (1974), examples of attitudinal 
-questionnaire formats, p. 140 (handout). (Obj. 2) 

7. Johnson and Johnson (1973), some examples of attitudinal 
* teait items (handoui^. (Ob^. 2) , ' 

8. Moore, et al. (I973),\nit IV, p. 20 (handout).^ f . 

\ • » 

9. Formative Course Evaluation, p. 3.6"Of thi|5 Study Guide). - 
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i'' * * * 

C lassroom Activities . , 

1. The participants should be divided Into small groups, each 
group choosing a chairman and a recorder. Each group 

« 

develops criteria "for ► evaluating an ILU. The recorder 
gives the main pbihts of his group to the class. An 
overall checklist is developed, though each participant 
may select his own for the assignment, ^e instructor either 
uses the class qheeiaist or the one developed by each 

I 

participant for evaluating ILU' s.. ' . 

2. The participants should ,be given a sample format of; 
the evaluation they are to do. , 

3. The participants, are to complete and Submit the Formative 
Course Evaluation. ^ 
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Individualized Learning Uhlt Evaluation 

Title, ^ ' - ^ • Autho r , ^ 

••Publication" dat^, ; Intended audienc e 

Curriculum iarea Reviewei!> 

Date of revie w^ : 

Please rate how. this individualized learning unit ■ 
measfures up to the listed criteria. Use these ratings: 

1 m terrible example (conipletely revise) " 4 « good example 

2 » poor example, serious weaknesses 5 «. model example 

3 « fair* example, neither good nor bad NA m not applicable 

. . - RATING 

1. Introduction (gives purpose or rationale; may 

give iniStructions for using unit-& prerequisites)., 

2. Learning ob.lectlves (states what student ex- 
pected to do upon completion of xmit) • 

3". Pretest (determines if student can perform '\ . 

objectives or meets prerequisites) ^ 

4. Learning activities (helps student achieve . y\ 
objectives;- learning resources; tasks; jaedia)....._^.^_^ -^y 

5. Posttest (final assessment of student's 

learning; designed from objectives) 

6. Unit assessment (developmental testing; e.g.,. 

• questionnaire for users) '. . . . .. ...i.... 



7. Active learner involvement (student frequently 
" called upon to think catefully about or respond 
to instruction) » . . . . ^ , 

.8. Feedback & reinforcement (student given info. 

on progress & on mistakes; practice; praise)....... 

9. Seauenfcin^ (ordering of presentation; e.g., 
1 simple to complex; review; help); 

10. Laiiguage & vocabulary (wrl1;ten to student & 
at student's level of understanding) 

11. Variety (provides various. formats of dyestions & 

answers: various activities & media).! 

■ .1 

12. Motivation (will interest student )...*.-* 

13". Accuracy of content 

14. Relevancy & appropriateness (to curriculum area)... 

, 15. Phvsical appearance (typos? grammar? pleasing?). . .. 

16. Accessibility (portable, or easily available) 

• 17. Ease of operation (if equipment used) 

• . ' ' Overall Quality . . " ^■ 

SPECIFIC COMMENTS ON THIS UNIT SHOULD BE TYPED QN OTHER SIDE. * 

ERJC ' ' - ' 38 ' \ 
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, Formative Course Evalttation 



Course * Instructo r , 

Dat e , , : . • ^ . 

Instructions ; Check the Smswer vhich best describes your 

.... • •, . ■ t 

response to each, quest ion. Read all choices \9ef0re answering.. 

■ '1 ■ .* , ■ 

Feel free to write comments you have regarding any question.* 

1. Is this, course meetiVig ypur exipctatipns? Yes.^ Nc^ 
If not, why? ^ - ' ' \ • . 



2, Has the -subject-matter b<&en .sufficiently covered thus far? 
Yes No If nc/t, please explain 



3. Would you like to have other topics covered on' this sub;} ect 
other than the ones covered or to be ctivered? 

,Yes,_ No If Yes, please list; . 

4. Has the instructor's presentation been clear? 

OutstandinglY'^ clear ; ^Very clear ^Somewhat' clear 

_iJot very dlear '^JJot at all clear , . . 

5. Has the instructor's presentation been interesting? 

' _J)ut standingly interesting •^yei:7 interesting ^Soipewhat 
interesting _Not very intere'stin^ ^Not at all - 
<■ interesting - . q 

6. flow well does the * instructor seem to *know the subject? 
^jnioroughly . _Ver7 adequately ^Soiiie>m?it adequately • 

SomeWiat inadequately —.Very inadequately 

'7, What tone has the instruct.or set for this coxirse? ' , 

^Most friendly &' open _Very friendly & open ^Somewhat 

friendly & open _JRatKer imfriendly & closed 
■ ^Most unfriendly • * 
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♦ 

8. How valuable have the primary leaxTiing rfesources *een? 
■ Most valuable Valuable Soinevhat valuable . 
_^Not very valuable _^Tqtal, waste - . 

9. List the learning resources thp helped "^ou most: 



10. List the learning resources that helped you least:. 



• 11. Ho>/ helpful has the Course- Guide been? 

^^Most helpful Very' helpful ^Somewhat helpful 

^Not very helpful _jOf no belp 

12. How much individual help were you able to receive from 
yoxir instructo r? — -• 



13. Was class* time used appropriatfelyT^ ,^ . 

'\_Always used appropriately . Wost of .the time used approp. 
Used appropriately ^Of ten ''Vast e<i Always a^ waste . 

14. What have you liked most ab^t this course? ■ 



15. What have you liked least about this course?-^ J, 
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, Session 9 . ^ 
Workshop : Evaluating, an ILU, 



,1 / 



Cognitive Ob.lefctive , 

, By the end of this session you should have at least 
taken notes on -the ILU you qhose to evaluate, and you may 
have be^n able to begin '<#ritin'g a draft of- your evaliJiation. 

Learning Resources ^ . - ^ . 

1^ . Sources of sample ILU's, p. 13. of this Course Guide • 

. * " * ■ \ 

2. Participant's evaluation checklist. , 

5. Learning resources suggested/f or the previous session. 



Classrocuh ' Activities. ' . 

Participants should work indi"\ridually. on their evaluations 
while the . instructor moves among -^them to offer assistance. 



0 
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Session 10 ^ 
Individual Conferences , 



Cognitive Ob.iectives 

By the end of this session you should have: 

1. Received comment? on the quality of your scenario and 
and ILU evaluation. 

2. Discussed the scenario and ILU evaluation with your 
instructor. 

3. Received suggestions for improving your proposed ;elU. 



Learning Resources ' , 

1. Review learning resources for the sessions on the scenario. 

2. Scenario which has been evaluated and returned prior to 
this conference* 

3. ILU evaluation, if it has been evaluated and returned. 



^ o 



eiassroom Activities 

The instructor should m^et with each participant, for no more 
than 15 minutes to discuss the participant's scenario and 
evaluation. The instructor should suggest that the par-^ 
ticipant keep in mind the criteria for evaluating an ILU 
when he prepares his own* If either paper is hot up to 
standard, the- participant should be given an opportunity 
to improve it. A participant who. believes he is having 
difficulty may make another appointment to see the instructor. 
Other participants may work on their ILU. If appointment 
times are required, a sign-up sheet should be made available. 



' ^. ? ' . • Session 11 

. * ' Workshop : Preparing the ILU 

Cognitive Ob.iectives «; . 

By the end of this session you sHould have: 

1 . Developed learning activities for your ILU. 

2. Refined your introduction/rationale, learning objectives, 
, anU tests for your ILU.; 

Learning Resource 

Moore, et al. (1973), "Production Stage," Unit II, Section 4. 



Classroom Activities . > ■ 

The participants, should work individually on their ILU's 
%*hile the instructor moves among them to offer. assistance. 
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Session 12 
Developmental Testing of the ILU ' . 

Cognitive OMectlves 'iy^ . . ~- ' " 

By the end of this session you should be able to: 

1, Define "developmental testing." ^ 

2. Describe the. procedures used in developmental testing. 
5. Explain the purpose of developmental testing .^.^ i 

A. Perform a simulated tryout of another participant's ILU. 

5. Evaluate another participant's ILU using ©ijlier the _ 
criteria he had developed or the criteria the class had 
suggested. 

6. HSive real students, go through the ILU and give their 
opinions on an attitudlrial questionnaire and take a 
pretest and a posttest, if apiplicable (before Session 14).. 

Learning Resources 

1. General ProgrMmwi Tf aching (1970), "Validation," Unit 15. 

2.., Moore, et al. (1973), "Revising and Individualizing a . 
'Self-Instructional Package," Unit III. 

3. Johnson and Johnson (1970), "Refinittg-the Instructional 
System," Chapter 5, pp. 79-88. . \ 

. ■ . \ ■ ■ ■ 

Classroom Activities , - , 

The instructor gives a short lecture on developmental testing, 
Participants are- then divided Into pact's on the basis of 
wijicli teaching area they are in'(whiB^ possible). The 
participants should go through a rough draft of each other's 
ILU first as a student might, then as an evaluatdr. Comment^ 
and evalualjions are shared between tfhe members of each palf • 

.44 
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Session 13 
Workshop: Revising the ILU 

Cognitive Ob.lective ^ 

By the end of lihis session you should have made 
revisions in the student-simulated version of your JLU 
-according to the comments you received and with which 
you agree. 

Learning Resources , 

1. Fellow particijparit's comments and evaljuition forin. 

2. Feedback from the instructor. 



Classroom Activities 

Each participant works on. his, ILU. The instructor offers 
consultation and encoirragement to each participant. 



Tf 
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* • * Session 14 

♦ 

Preparing a 'Teacher's Guide \^ 

t!ognitive Ob.iectives . 
By the /end of this session you should be able to: . 

1. Explain what a "teacher's guide" is. 

2. Make a list of sections you believe would .be appropriate 
for inclusion in any teacher *s guide. 

3. Prepare a 'teacher's guid^ for your ILU (optional assignment 
for bonus points^)-. - _ 



Learning Resource " \ 

Soe sample teacher's guide on page 44 of this Study ,Guide. 



Classroom Activities * 

t 

The participants are divided into small groups to discuss 
possible formats iCor teacher's guides in addition to what 
6uch- guides are and how they might differ. After a 
class discussion for a suggested format, the participants 
may begin to prepare a teacher's guide for th6ip iLU's. 
Alternatively, any participant who prefers to vrork on his 
ILU may do so* ^ \ • . 
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Sub.iect- verb Agreement I and lit Teacher* 3 Guide 

A*. Lesson identification information 

1. Description: subject- verb agreement, parts' 1 and 2 ^ 
'2. Medium; computer-assisted instruction (PLATO System) 
5. Code name: sva1 and fva2 ^ 
A. "Publication" date: 5/12/76 

5. Avg. time, for student completion: one hour for each part 

6. Level' of use: community college first cotirse in English; 
remedial English; G.E.D. • • ^ ^ 

B. Author information v 
.1. Name: Errol M. Magidson ' - . 

9. Fiiiicatton: -AvBt 43jadiana) . M,A J P» ^^"^^^^^^ ^^ 'j^ljj^^ 
3. Experience: several years teaching adult basic educa- 
tion, including remedial English; authoring experience 
on PLATO since September 1971 . , 
Lesson content and characteristics 
1. Topics discussed - 
a. Part I (aval) 

1) Introduction 

2) Third person singular 

3) Third p,er§.on plural 

4) Exceptions to the third person singular 

5) Subjects joined by and 

'6) Words that come between subject and verb 

7) Subjects joined by eithfer- or. neither- nor 

8) Either or neither as subject 

• * b. Part II (sva2) . . 

. 1) Sentences begun with here or there 
2) Subjects that are always" singular 
.3) Subjects that may be singular or plural 
4) Subjects that are units of measurement 

'i. Prerequisite skills: sixth-grade reading level; able 

• ' to identify subjects and verbs in. sentences 
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- . CN 

* * • 

3. Objectives of lesson ~ 

Upon completion of this lesson, the student should . 
be able to:, _ . . 

a. Identify subjects that take third person singular 
verbs (Part I) . . - 

b. -Identify subjects that take third person plural'- 

verbs (Part I) 

c. Indicate the present or past tense of verbs given 
in parentheses to make them agree with their subject 
(particular types of subjects. listed in topics for 
•each lessoii, Farts I and II) 

4. Featured of lessor „ • ' 

a. Pattern of instruction follows rule-example-practice 
format with emphasis ori examples and practice 

b. Student may decide %rfiether or not he needs instruc- 
tion on bas ic nOes for person- and number 



c. Practice exercises include randomly selected sen- 
tences (five to 11 in number) 

d. Fairly precise feedback provided; 8tudeh-t_shown his 
score on each item in every practice exercise 

e. Student not penalized for spelling mistakes or for 
using past tense inappropriately, but he must 
correct these errors (score not affected) 

f . Pretest and posttest of randomly selected sentences 
are provided covering each topic (12 sentences; 
student can miss ho more than two items, or he is 
given review of those topics for which he needs help; 

g. After each Part,, student allowed to review any 
topic before taking posttest- 

h. Table of contents available to allow student to 
select any topic for study _^ 

Lesson evaluation 

1 . Feedback from studerits : very positive ^ ~ _ 

2. Estimated niiiiiber of students having used, these ^lessons 
by: date . v - number_ ■ 

3. Achievement results: 
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Session 15 
Post-Assessment of Content 

Cognitive Objectives 

By the end of this session you should have: 

1. Completed and passed the post-assessment of content. 

2. Completed the Summative Coxarse Evaluation. 



Learning Resotirces 

1« Once again take the Pre-Assessment of Content on page' 18. 

If you can. answer "3" to at least 10 of the topics 

given there, you are ready for the test. Your instructor 
— -willr^eiect~5-of^he-topics-ailt.ed. ln_ the Pre-Assessment 

I of Content for you to write your statement of at least- - 

200 words on each topic. 



Alternatively, you can take "roie-playlng" test during 
this session. A sample test is offered on page '47. 

2. Summative Course Evaluation, pp^ A8-49. 



Classroom Activities }^ 

Participants work individually on their 'tests and 
Summative, Course Evaluation forms. Instructor supervises, 
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— Alternative Post-Assessment 

U 

Directions: Select 2 of the following questions. Plan 
your response carefully. You migEt want to organize your 
ideias by jotting notes before you write your response. 

/ 

'Write your responses concisely on the paper provided. . Make 
5xare jrou' indi cate the number of the question to which you ^ 
tre answering before you answer. 

!• You are a professor of education at~Snywhere Community 
College and are speaking' on the adveoitages and disadvantages 
of individualized 'instruction at a conference on educational 
-innovation'. — Wrlte-ajjb:!aft_ojL your speech. 

C 

2. You are in charge of an all-day workshop for community 
college faculty on "How to Individualize Using ILU's." 
Prepare a rationale, objectives, agenda, and evaluation form 
for the program. * •* " 

3. You are an editor for the Handy-Dandy Individualized 
Learning Corporation.. Write a letter to prospective 
lesson developers on what you hope to f ind— in-lessons that 
•re sulHuitted to your Corporation. < 
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Summative Course Evaluation 



Cours e ■. Instructor^ 

Date ' ' 



Instructions ; Check the answer which best describes your 
response to each question; Read all choices before answering. 
Peel, free to write comments you have regarding any question. 

1 • Has this course met your expectations? YesJ N o 

If not, \irtiy ? ; . 

2. Was the subject-matter sufficiently covered? Ye s N o 
if not, please explain; • 



i>x"Have-any-topi^s-iiotJbfijBn i covered tha t you believe should 



have been? Yes N o If Yes, please lis^ 



4. Has the ins-crdbtor's presentation been clear? 

Outstandingjr clear. Very dear Somewhat clear 

Not very cllar Not at all clear 

5v^Ha8 the instructor's presentation been interesting? 

\ Outstahdingl A interesting Very interesting 

\ Somewhat interesi^g Not very interesting * 

Not at all interesting 

6. How\eli does the instructor seem to know the subject? 
• Thorbughlv Very lidequately Somenrtiat adequately 

Some^^at inadequately Very inadequately 

7, What tone^has the instructor set for this course? 

Most frigidly & open Very friendly & open 
" \' ' " . 

^Some%^at friendly & open Rather unfriendly & closed 

■ Most unfriendly & closed 



r, 
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^ ■ ! * 

8, How valuable were the primary learning re8ource|? 
^Most valuable ..Very valuable ^Somevhat valuable 

Not very valuable total waate " - 

9, » List the learning resources that helped you most ; 



10, List the learning resources that helped you least ; 



It, How helpful was the Course Guide? . 

.Jtost helpful Very helpful __Somewhat helpfui 

__Not>very helpfiil;. ^Pf no help 

12. How much individual- help were you able to receive from 
yow instructor?^; \ " ■ • 



'13. Was class time used appropriately? 

^Always used appropriately U«ost of the time used approp 
^Used' appropriately ^Ofteri wasted ^Always a waste 

liTlilill^ou-share^y^ ski5.1s in deyelopinig ILU's with . 
other faculty? ^Yes No Uncertain 

15. Do -you think you will develop other^lEU^ 

Yes No Uncertain — , 

Would you recommend this course to a colleague? 
Yes No Uncertain^ 

17. How does this course compare to other [graduate course; 
. ydu have taken?^ „ , . 

One oXJbhe best ^Abpve average ^Average 

■ ^Below average ^One of the wrst 

18. ynitLt did you like most about thiaf course ? 



19. What did you like least about this course?. 
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COURSE EVALUATION GUIDELINES ' \^ , 

This course should Tae evaluated chiefly on the basis 
. lot the performance, by the particip.ants on their ILU»8 \ 

and on the basis of their attitudes towards the course 
~~~tad-instruct6r. The instructor may wat to use the fol- 
lowing evaluative criteria (listed in order of- importance) 
to help him revise the course: ^ 

li Participants* performance on the IIAJ*s they develop. 
^..Participants* attitudes towards the course and 
Instructor (see Formative Cotu-se Evaluation, pp. 36-37t 
and Summative Course Evaluation, pp. 48-49).. y 

3. Participants* performance on special asisignments 
(scenario and evaluation of another unit) / 

4. Participants* performance pn the test covering content 
3i Critique of. the coixrse by eacperts in instructional 

design and development; (a critique of coxxrse materials by 



colleagues may be helpftil). . , . 

6. Class "dropout rate (this is not- necessarily the 
fault of the instructor .or the instruction; perhaps a 
quick foliow-up study "^uld b® "helpful in determining why 
various participants failed to complete the course). 
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